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Criticism. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
—_—— 
«Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy, 
And will not let belief take hold of him.”——HAMLET. 
—_ 


. | 70 THE EDITOR. 
Sim,—I presume we are to have as warm a discussion 
on phrenology, as we had some time ago on ghostology ; 
but if the supporters of that ‘* fantastical science” fare no 
better than the believers in ghostly spectres, I tremble 
for the longevity of phrenology, and fear that the pro- 
fessors thereof have also reason to tremble for the well- 
being of their favourite ‘‘cunningly devised fable.” 1 
perceive 4 Phrenologist has, with a * little testy and ill 
hamour,” endeavoured to clear this noble science of 
bumps or protrusions from the odium which one Amicus 
Justitia has thrown upon it, by giving it the whimsical 
cognomination of ** Bumpology.” Now, { cannot per- 
ceive why that writer had not as much authority for the 
new appellation, as some of the fanciful projectors of 
phrenology had to dispense with its original name, 
Craniology. Iam much astonished that 4 Phrenologist, 
or any other person, should create arguments for his own 
refutation ;—for.to show the reader the vastness of his 
anatomical learning, he asserts that ‘‘each toe and finger 
do'not send a‘ separate nerve to the brain;” but, in the 
name.of common sense, who ever said they did? I can- 
not find the least allusion to such an argument made in 
A Lover of Justice's letter. Surely this phrenologist fights 
with the shadow, or rather the ghost of his departing 
science—"“bumpology.” I cry you mercy, Mr. Editor, 
but the term is so novel and expressive, that its usage is 
quite admissible. Amicus, on the contrary, reasoned on 
the phrenologist’s own grounds, and took the chain of 
reasoning adopted by Mr. Combe, who says, “ because 
we have two eyes, two ears, &c. we have also two organs 
of tune, two of wit,” &c. I think, Sir, on second con- 
sideration, that Amicus Justitia ought rather to be com- 
mended, than contradicted, in his suggestion for an ad- 
ditional subdivision of the organs; as, phrenologically 
speaking, the greater multiplicity of organs, the more 
simplified is the science! Now Amicus proceeds to say, 
‘¢ because (mark, reader, mark !) we have two hands, we 
have likewise two organs of combativeness.” Is not this 
4iaCombe? But to proceed,—he further says, ‘* And 
because’ (Mr. C.'s reasoning) we have five fingers on each 
hand, we have also ten degrees or subdivisions of coms: 
bativeness!’’ Is this ridiculous a Ja phrenologie?  Cer- 
tainly not; and whatever ridicule it may receive from 
reasonable and reflecting beings, that is another question : 
it is, as it stands, pure and unadulterated phrenological 
argument, because it is an inevitable conclusion from their 
own admitted premises. 

But the grand point at issue is, the influence of educa- 
tion on the mind. If Amicus Justitia cannot defend his 
point, phrenology is indisputably true; but, if education 
be the all-powerful recipe which it really seems, and is 
said to be, phrenology is in a perilous condition, as Touch- 


the due influence of education on the mind; therefore, the 
plain reasoning consequent upon such an admission is, that 
both parties admit the mind to be a principle subservient to 
maxims and examples, and capable of being expanded in 
its faculties, retarded or impelled in its propensities, re- 
fined or kept coarse, enraged or mollified ; ergo, the mind 
is a principle, guided and directed by certain maxims 
and examples, and education is these maxims and ex- 
amples; and, as any maxim or example which can in- 
fluence the mind, and consequently the actions of man, 
dispenses with phrenology, it follows that education is 
incongruous to phrenology: and how it is possible, in the 
nature of things, that it could be otherwise? As education is 
vatiable, men daily and hourly change—nay, one part of 
life is spent very frequently so diametrically opposite to 
the other, that people are said to be new creatures, new 
beings, &c. ; inclinations vary by habit, application, &c. ; 
passions are curbed by reason, soothed by association and 
reflection ; vice itself becomes hideous and ungracious by 
the instruction and practice of virtue; but bumps are 
stationary, and do not rise and fall as the tide, surely, to 
demonstrate the egress and ingress of principle and pro- 
pensity: protuberances are perpetual, and indicative of 
their own end and aim, of their nature and destiny ; so 
that a man baving one organ conspicuously, cannot, con- 
sistently, be said to be capable of living as if he had no 
organ at all,: because it would make the organ null and 
void. I trust your correspondent Amious Justi(te, will, 
himself, advocate his own cause, and that of every anti- 
phrenologist, like yours, &c. L. 
August 10, 1826. 

4 Phrenologist talks of crutches ; let him beware of 
getting lame over some of these bumps, when he may find 
a crutch from the storehouse of common sense an ex- 
cellent assistant in making an escape from the labyrinths 
of bumpology ! ae 


Sen and Manners. 


THE PARISH CLERK. 
NO. Il. 








THE CURATE. 


In the north aisle of —— Church there is a small mar- 
bie tablet which records the virtues and perfections of the 
Rev. Alfred Corsar, who diéd August 24th, 1794, aged 
twenty-nine years. The singular occurrence which pro- 
duced the death of this young clergyman, Nehemiah was 
fond of relating; and soon after he gave me the account 
of his own love adventures, he gratified me with the fol- 
lowing narrative :— 

After I had been clerk of this church about ten years, 
(said Nehemiah) the then rector became too old and feeble 
to fulfil bis clerical duties, and a curate was engaged to 
assist him ; that curate was the Rev. Alfred Corsar, and 
@ more worthy or pious minister’fever preached in —— 
Church. At hig first introduction he won the hearts of all 
by the kindness and cheerfulness of his manners, and by 
the fervency and devotion with which he performed the 





stone says of the clown. I perceive with no emall degree of 
surprise that 4 Plirenologist asserts that his science admis | 


duties of his office; but his career was short and fleeting, 


which blasted his future hopes, and Jaid him in an un- 
timely grave. 

Amongst the female part of the congregation was a 
young lady named Louisa Mordaunt, the daughter of a 
gentleman in easy circumstances, who was at that time 
filling the office of churchwarden : it was not long before 
Alfred Corsar was introduced to her, and his visits to her 
father’s house became very frequent; a strong affection 
arose in his breast, and Louisa Mordaunt was its object ; 
but he never had the courage to avow his love, nor, in 
truth, did the conduct of Miss Mordaunt give him the 
least encouragement, so that he continued to cherish a 
passion as hopeless as it was fervent, without daring to 
proclaim it tothe world. I had some suspicions of his 
feelings from his frequent inquiries respecting Miss Mor- 
daunt, and I was soon dreadfully convinced of the truth 
of my surmises, and the extent of his love. 

I was sitting one evening enjoying my usual beverage 
at the Griffin, when I received a message to attend at the 
church. I went, and found a stranger waiting, who in- 
formed me that he intended to be married on the follow- 
ing morning, having obtained a license from the rector 
for that purpose; of course I acquiesced, and inquired the 
name of the lady ;—it was Louisa Mordaunt! I was 
much surprised at this, as I had never before heard of 
Miss Mordaunt having a lover; but I afterwards learned 
that the gentleman who now addressed me, had long been 
her admirer, though living at a distance: their courtship 
had been carried on by letters, until her lover found him- 
self in a situation to claim her as his bride, when she 
readily consented to bestow her hand where she had 
already bestowed her heart, only stipulating that the mar- 
riage ceremony should be performed in —— Church. 
Having assured the stranger that every thing should be 
prepared for the ceremony, he left the church, and I pro- 
ceeded to inform Mr. Corsar that his services would be 
required on the following morning. On being introduced 
I told him my errand. ** Well, Nehemiah, (said he) and 
who is the lady?”” I mentioned Louisa Mordaunt. Never 
shall I forget his look at that moment; it was one of fixed 
despair, and he seemed as if his faculties were suspended, 
and his frame whithered by some sudden visitation of 
Heaven. At length, by an effort almost superhuman, he 
recovered, and, waving his hand, said, *‘ Go, go; I will 
attend.” I left him, deeply commiserating his situation, 
as I now found he indeed loved Louisa Mordaunt. On 
the following morning I proceeded to the church at the 
hour appointed, and on entering the vestry I found Mr. 
Corsar there, but the wedding party had not arrived. 
Mr. Corsar was standing near the window, absorbed in 
reverie; he looked dreadfully pale, and his eyes had a 
wildness quite unusual. When he was aware of my pre- 
sence, he requested me to hand him a glass of wine, which 
he drank with frightful eagerness; he requested another, 
which he drank with the same rapidity, and then sunk on 
a seat quite exhausted. To my inquiries he returned no 
answer, but pressed his hand violently to his forehead. 
At length the wedding party arrived at the church, and 
after the necessary preliminaries, ranged themselves in 
order for the ceremony: the curate left the vestry without 
speaking, and with a slow and faultering step entered the 





and before he had been long with us, an event occurred 


altar: he then commenced the service; the exordium ho 
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gave with sublime effect, as if he expected his words 
would conjure up some impediment to the marriage, and 
when he arrived at that part which says, **If any man can 
show just cause of impediment why these persons may not 
be lawfully joined together in holy wedlock, let him now 
speak,”’ he paused, and gazed around with a look of eager 
expectation ; but no answer being returned, he was com- 
pélled to proceed; yet he seemed to cling to the remainder 
of the passage with hopeless tenacity, giving the conclu- 
sion with a sublime and almost terrific energy. The 
party bled were astonished, and gazed on each 
other with speechless amazement, not knowing what to 
make of so strange conduct of the minister. At length 
he asked the bridegroom the question, ** Wilt thou have 
this woman to be thy wedded. wife?” &c. to which, of 
course, the answer was, ‘‘ I will.” 

A pause then ensued, during which Mr. Corsar seeméd 
to be summoning all his energies for the next interroga- 
tions be retreated some steps backwards, and then hastily 
advancing, put the-.question to Louisa Mordaunt. The 
horrid calmness of his tones was appalling; and when he 
had finished the interrogation, he stood with a look of the 
most intense interest and agony, expecting her answer; 
but his suspense was short, for the silver voice of Louisa 
Mordaunt soon returned for answer, **I will.” No 
sooner had she pronounced these words, than the curate, 
giving a convulsive shudder, fell senseless on the altar. 
All was now confusion,—thée cereniony was not half fi- 
nished, and the winister was lying senseless; every means 
was uscd to recover him, but for some time without effect. 
At length he slowly opened his eyes, atid the first object 
he saw was Louisa Mordgunt, bending over him, hdr 
looks ex pressive of the utmost compassion for his situation. 





This had almost again plunged him into forgetfulness, |) 


and it was only by a very strong effort. that he succeeded 
in raising himself: he then, by great exertions, succecded 
in finishing the ceremony, at the end of which he again 
beeame senseless, and was in this state conveyed home. 

He did not long survive the marriage of Louisa Mor. 
dalot, but soon after died the victim,of that worst of all 
diseasege—a broken heart. Louisa Mordaunt lived long 
and happily with bim whom she made her husband, nor 
did she ever surmise the dreadful effect her marriage had 
upon the Rey. Alfred Corsar. 

Manchester. Ji H. 
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BULLS OF GENIUS. 
[From the Literary Magnet.) 





The lively Miss Edgeworth ih hi written a pleasant volume 
on leith bulls, and we have sech some pretty cénsiderable 
blunders attributed to .Knglish footmen, and members of 
the less refined classes.of society, in this country, by other 
writers; but it never seems to haye occurred to matter-of- 
fact people, that a poet and man of genius is almost as apt 


to perpetrate BULLS as the most clod- 

ever blundered forth three parts.of the wi which boy 

have been entrusted. to his treacherous .r T 

Eb “ afew, ff ‘toy the, of te | 
ne ’ mai ie more ass 

eradetriee vertents, oa Ore under our observation. 


At some futute opportunity we putpdse J before our 
readérs some aman of this figure of speech from the 
a of wore miederp literati, [1.is curious te “1 ~ 


reat, colosqys. pee ure, who, wag ce spre 
the ver racics aioe 
vail it npoices alfin the sbourlty of h bath " 
SPRNacn. . 
The woods wore tieard to watl full many a sigh, 
And all the birds wth #f’cnce to complain. 
Cowvey. 
Silence and horrot £0 the pluce around, 
Echo iteelf dares coarce repeat the sound. 
Cowpea, 
Thea down I jaid my digqad 
Down on cold earth ; and for a whiie was dead, 


he | examination of me orher.. a 


Miuron. 
But now lead on, 
In me is'no delay; with thee to go 
Is to stay here. 
MILTON. 
The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the doer. 
Mitton. 


Who will tempt with wandering feet, 
The dark, undottomed, infinite abyss, 
Or through the palpable obscure, find out 
His uncouth way! 
>. SHAKSPRARE. 
I will strive with things impossible, 
Yea, get the better of them, 
Dr. JOHNSON. _. 
Turn from the glittering bribe your scornful eye, 
Nor eell for gold what gold can never buy. 
Dr. Jonnéon. 
Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 
But still fought on, nor knew that he was dead. 
Dr. JOHNSON. , 
Shakspoare has not only shown human nature asit is, butas 
it would be found én situations to which it cannot exposed. 
De. JOHNSON. 
These observations were male bij favour of a contrary wind. 
The Scottish dialect is likely to become, ia half a century, 
provincial even to themselves. 
. «Da. Jonnson. 
Every monumental inscription should be in Latin ; for that 
being a dead language, will’ always ‘Uvies 
Davyben. 
Obey'd ais sovereigns by thy subjects be; 
But know that J alone am king of me. 
Drypen. 
A horrid silence first invades the ear. 
-».. Pops. 
When, first young Maro, in.his noble mind, 
A work Py his immortal Rome design'd. 


Elgtit eatiow infints diva thd widbby tibet, 
Herself the atnth. 

THdMoNn. 
Fé saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceald. 

” Home. 
Beneath a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible, by shepherds trod. 
Home: . 

The river rushing o'er its pebbled bed, 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound. 


eed 
TRIP ROUND THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND, 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, STEAM-SHiP. 


pio: Ne 
(Abridged from a letter in the Edinburgh Courant.) 


Greenock presénted a scene of ibubtle and activity. 
In addition to the stir occasioned by the arrival of several 
large West India ships, the numbe - of persons who had 
flocked from variodd parts of the country to see the United 
Kingdom, and the arrival af the-aumerous steam- boats of 
the Clyde with passengers and parties of pleasure, all con- 
tributed to make the first tripiof this: magnificent vessel an 
event of great general interest.. Having secured a 

birth in the principal: sleepitig - sender I reports a at 


ber ever to ave. ee n more astonis! ae or ‘gail. Th The, 
craerey aisle a i Hed 10 8 
the general style of splendid elegance ye 
vine "comfort and utility, which every patt of the ship 
exhibits, must, I think, render the United Kinguons ob an: 
object of great curiosity to ever’ + one interested in the pra- 
gress of steam navi a, he length of the. vessel is |, 
175 feet; her breadt' t.. She has tw te és 
10d.horee power eat ana'e nt oem bi sore 
easily be made up for Leg ee 
The nomen appointed for g was five o elk — et 
ready for sea at..that, hour,., 


es owied wi w 


ce a ee idee 2 


acs he a pn 





ak f cottiah fyo), ead /. 


ed by several from the shore, and the pleasure yachts 
around us, and amid general cheering from the shore, 
answered from the vessel, at 7 o'clock p.m. the United 
Kingdom. commenced her adventurous career. All the 
way along the bank of the river from Greenock to below 
Gourock, mutual oye took place between the people 


on shore and those on d and various salutes were fired 
from guns placed at different stations on land. We | oa 
over the precise spot where the Comet was run down by the 
Ayr. The wreck of thie uiforttinate little vessel, to 
steath-boat on the Clyde, was ed oti the beach. 
half. past’ 8 tea was anniouhiced, and'the grand salodn ie 
sented a sight seldom or never before witnessed at sea. 
Upwards of 120 passengers were seated at the different ta. tae 
bles in the room, and all were equally well and comfortabl 
accommodated.. The tea ae is of beautiful China, with 
platés, &c. to’correspond. There was no'scramblitig nor 
bawling, but every thing went on in the most smooth and 
be manner. After a few short visits to the deck, which 


perations for bed commenced, and inthe course of an hour 
hum and bustle of the ship had sunk into stillness and 
repose. I had before remarked tbe uncommon ‘‘sweetness”” 
of the movements of the engines, and, when.in bed. J. was 
more fully satisfied of their admirable construction. The 
unpleasant a and. periodical. peaks, = uae 
most steam is, were scarcely perceptible when the 
wee ‘close apn the = andthe beg the | poston 
whén the noise 18 mostexsily hea 
is alinost unnesessary to a herr good sound sleep was 
generally enjoyed... In spite of the.wind bein ne 
hee. 29 and. the tide during the § greater Part ow 
adverse, we found ourselves about four’ 0! a ay oy rnin 
close , under the précipitous promontory of fi a 
Cantyre. We encountered a very heavy swell ‘of ¢ 
most southerly point‘of our voyage, but the United kings 
a aoe proved itself. a ve en often ai and went 
e inward at a rate not short of ten 
wind ad ner rene neared [ Digg icy bk au pe 
unfortunately hose whd ventured, 
towatds “the f sat ‘ot pt wate gratified: with a 


Gatit of the'celebrated ** Paps of Jara,” abd:it was expec - 
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anid we'now stood straight for ti ale Soimd of or 

no doubt remember Washington nee 8 description’ an a 
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donentt hee te posh. . a fi ay at sea. thn Heys 


tl 
; pe » ‘was relieved in a most. gc. and 


priate manner; the ‘Rev. ‘Dr. ‘Stewart,’ of 
igentleman universally respected among his beter sh 
celebrated fdr his, ate in, i puloney. complain 
eked to perform iv pret the course of th 

he Re fern G inl. wities i 
bell Avg bet beth eon ath RS cac 8 “As 
passengers cabin. 

tate wre —* ‘delivered a sn ic ‘ant: 
pa, discourse from the.text,. ‘¢ hoe planta 
your hearts,” 1 know. not whether ee ne 

ve nature of the sermon jtself, ort Je are ty 
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saw oe nit i 
tensive y culti 
morning, at five 0° 

thirte: Me: 8 


k, ha¥ing remained at anchor for 
Houta é western “ podint of 


the island, t Phe wind; however, hud been 
blowing 80s e west ret the night, that, on 
nearing the i ish and, ey ge vy surf Ge pane | ‘beating, and 


the pilot declared. it un e'Vessél close, and 
pee impracticable tola weer: Phair it. The ship 
was accordingly’ put’ about, and we proceeded on’ our 
course. 


After passing the island of Rum, the weather began to 
clear up, and our progress along'the bold and emer 
m UDun- 


headlands of skye as mo a and delightful. : 
“ n Héad, ‘we'’stretched> across: the“Minch to: Harris, 
kept tolerably. close in shore, + that isle and Lewis. 
The afternoon . was, naw: beaut! coal ree and 
the numerous isles around. Vist, Ace were. 
from the: ship. Numerous. parties. promt ial meal ore 
cious decks—several gentlemen | an ves in 
shooting the various sea-fowl, of which’ a diene were consi- 
derable numbers—while chess, backgammon, whist, and 
icquet engaged the attention of thosé Téss" interested “in 
pie romantic ‘scenery Of this ‘wild ‘country, At seven 
o'clock, p.m. we anchored-at Stornoway, having run from 
Toberniory;. distance ‘of 147 miles, in 14 hours. Ina 
few minutes the village seemed to have emptied itself of its 
“johabitants; for ‘evety: boat that could: float bore groupes 
of'men, women,:and children,’ tu, behold, mba the greater 
een, before, namely, m- vessel. 
‘Captain Oman. gave st that their euriontt should ‘be 
gait to the nite est extent. At five’ o’clock, on Tues- 
lay morhin| ourselves passing’ that: most appro- 
priately-n wrouelldry Cape ‘Wrath, apinen tuning 
see rar hi with ag sie ia ty pig jfrom 


erv 
crossing Hee is soften vations nef ye but: Mp pe 
i: hee Oe he PY jour, it wad ae a 
0 hie! Wester ‘entrance of ‘the Pentland 
Kingdom being a 


boat is,, shat renin é ee eavy 
frat ‘rom ¢ male ' rales in ieee ng cpr 


ept, W he any pia 
te peri an hell” “We iphanedl clone 
tir’ the we cr cliffs of ‘28 cohen of Hoy, and, 


on Fp en ngs ny iy, 'discovertd the-heach 


Sens er eral irre se had 


the United Kingdom was in a few minutes crowded with 





‘ ‘visitors,—dnid’ Besides thie’ common “people ‘of ‘the town, 


several parties of ladies and gentlemen came on board, 


‘ and expressed themselves very highly delighted with ‘the 


splendoato of the ship and the extentof. tion it 

he passengers went on shore, and the whole 
stock ot gloxet, of a manufacture peculiar to the place, 
was s00n., uscheest. if 2 most extensiye manufactory of 
straw-bo blished: here, thd e épecithens I saw 
were much more beautiful than any Leghorn. They are 


and, and sell as high as,£ the e, 
et th ck, ‘and : rather Poot soils’: prod ; 

ed for this @manufacture. :; Iymust not 

iste, poor fisherman of, Biren eees TR 


aes eal a Haul fa mci é 


= Seay chy tm evade’ ot on’ = all.’ : Nearly 


them, for which they appeared 


sila, Is. _ enable reas to huy a new boat, | est, 
Tea dren. , da Teri aow been 

ore the t t'is now quite 

tr t, ''s ae ie Cured’ her." We left 


ve 6*clock Tuesday afternoon, and saw 


fae ade int thé » chtland: “Frith, in great perfection. A 


Sigal, sloop, . 1” re oe its canvas,. with a slight. breeze 
in 5 ed.round and round, and even.the 
“Dni Kingdom ase ‘steer with tliat precision which | i 
she’did ‘in’ hivher seas. ° When off” Wick," we eticouttered 

> the herring! fleet, consisting, as we calculated, of neatly 
2000 boats. It presented by far the mast animated end 
intersting picture, ot British enterprise and industry [ ever 
po The boats stretch cone the bay at Wick to where | them 
we meres oars of nearly six miles, the space being 
tely led with them. The number of sedmen 
aoc fe ir fishing at; this station is sup; to be 
gives-employment,- for. se’ months in 
the years to up eae of 20,000 men, women, and children, 
. ii and the neg boufhood.. We hailed a boat, 
et 


faking Tast week tolerably 
ruses on that on Monday night very little was done. 
A aged .pot our wore further. J slong 


TH ot Mok | 


ae and that ning * bl of ‘her was likely to hold together long- 


‘Soniply, the Leow h with considerable difficulty. The sea 
vs wach the’ night’ dark’! Wave’ ‘followed 
oe they had frequently but just 
recovered reath r breath from the ast vi wave when the next 
ans ced fa At length the wished-for morn. 
Tit was fot tO ‘be the morfing’ of 

Gdivciages to ey made the ‘best’ si, 
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7 p.m., delighted with my trip, and greatly pleased with 
the many intelligeett auld and agreéable companiens the voyage 
had made me acquainted with. 





LOSS OF THE MARIA MAIL BOAT,. WITH. THE ME- , 
THODIST MISSIONARIES ON BOARD. 
ae. ecapal 

The following account of this mel Mt ebro, ‘air, which 
occurred in the bight of th i, Sth. of epruary last, is nar- 
rated by Mrs. Jones, w as the only survivor of the | i 
unfortunate individuals eft on the wreck of the vessel :— | 

** After they left Morntéerrat on Monday evening, they 
had to pass ee h a most fearful night. The wind blew 
very hard, and ¢ Se sea was sepeualie heavy., The day 
following was. one of .a vey distressing description, but 
towards sunset they were | fast a ete! the ‘island of 
n| Antigua. The captain ‘was'a pe td the dangerous reefs, 
rocks, and sands, whith Tie iti’ ‘featfultidmbers at the 
mouth of St. Jolin’s:harbodr, ‘and: endeavoured to avoid 
them. The missionaries, were on deck expressing their 
joy at the prospect of supping and sleeping asho 
the children below were Singing in the ‘cabin, in imitation 
of their fathers, “and playing” around ‘their mothers. 
About seven :o’clock ar erty was, spread suddenly 
— the vessel.by the.cry of, breakers ahead! break- 
ers a-head!’ The helm w stant put down, and the 
mainsail lowered, but the'v os ‘Stays twice (a most 
unusual thing’ With héi,) ‘atl before sie wore round, she 
struck on the south’ énd’ of the Weyrirouth, ‘a “dangerous 
“es to-leeward-of ‘the Sandy, Island.(a. long bank to the 
S. W. of St. John’s harbour.) he, mission; ies now 
rushed yr the Sahin. $0, eure ae mee 


ones, and nd” servants 
posits up. Pie te childréd, and fushied'thitough ‘the pouring 
flood, which was now fast filling’the vessel, ‘to tite mission- 
— — pry eed rey. the sor Dhe vessel 
ell on her: an y-> «Lhe sailors cut away 
her mast, and she righted ie ite out the 
anchor, and let ou i ict caused the 
vessel to hang a little ni rpm 
the sea beat over her inthe most hPa ceeoen All the 
passengers and crew now hung: ithecbulwarks and 
= phat aoe a 
oon after she struck, , 

Geor, Lambeth #, iysdy pater 

Mr. ewbold, it 
reached it.’ 





verboard, with 
reel a a The mate, 
ad ha; pily for himself, 
peat to" bring ‘hefback to the 


the ciutiatindee ust etated the aingd nearly 
one hour, callin alone, co 
and endewoutian in Hip yee mane £8 f‘each other 
with the prospect oe ‘oe bist excr eternity,“ wheii ‘the waist 
of the’ vod gavé way, and’ previpitaed ‘all Who were 
clinging to the rails’ inn quarter-deck  into-the seu; 
viz. Mr. and MrsAWV. ara wish their three children, Mr, 


and, Mrs. Truscot, .and child, two servants, and Mrs. 
Jones. Mr. Jones being next to his A saw her des- 
perate situation, an ‘tidid of her, 


in which he providentially shawcoted, and drew her up so 
far that she got hold‘of the part ofthe wreck on which he 
hung, and was saved. ‘The children, as they. floated on 
the surface of their watery grave,-cried much, but the 
brethren and their wives caluily met their death. 

** The captain ndw exhorted ‘all'who were still on the 
wreck to come nearer to hettead, us she was fast breaking 


ald on; if you possibly can until the morn- 
ing, wy we shall be seen from Goat Hill Battery, 
and be be rescued.” “With this advice they were enabled to 


wreck see people walking on'shore, but no one saw 
ao oS thete ‘wad 6’ little for the naked eye to distinguish 


Mtl voice endeavoured’ tu hail them ; 


but the’ 
could not be heard. 70, of the crew 





died thie day-o9.abe my ty ‘gan came 
eal |omapc, so sarge tema A Greve 


caren read, 0 








‘Jae bass 
Me eee a un ey oul ebateh ss ening 





eit little | head | 


wreck, but could not,’and ‘were driven wee sea. In| as if boats saw theny three'timhes. » 


mm them, | occasions were strongly, excited, 


distress they could, but they were hot ‘seeti.’ They’on the counted, on the Sutton bank of 


the reef, ‘aud the waves tan highs . Vessels and ntly observed also on 

bat peed at’soate distance during the day, and they occurrence is pot koown, Ni inachinery, nor any 
te in rious 

of the sea on the rocks drowned: their pon, Pea course off the Deben.—Bury Post. 


“each other. (f one ventured to sleep’ a litile, atiother 
watched lest the waves should sweep him away. It was a 
, night like the last, full of horror. When day appeared, 
it was welcomed with praise to God that their eyes were 
| permitted to see it, and with prayer that it might be the 
day of rescue. Veicels and boats passed again, but they 
were net seen. Some timeafter noon, this day (Thursday) 
Mr. Hillier said he thought hé could swim ashore, and 
thus, by the blessing of God, rescue himself, and be the 
happy instrument of saving them. He struck off well, but 
in about ten minutes stink. | One or two of the sailors also 
attempted to reach the shore on pieces of the wreck, but 
failed. Thus the survivors passed through another day 
of sorrows. 

** The bodies of some of the sufferers were seen floating 
to-day; and the raih fell th’ slidwérs found them ; bet 
Mrs. Jones says, eagerly as they wished it, only one slight 
shower fell on them. “She put’out her tongue, and caught 
a few drops of rain, which fefreshed oo for which she 
felt thankful to God. "Night now wpprouchetl orice more, 
but with every appearancelof its being the Jest; for the 


ore; and | joints of the piece of; wreck on which they were began to 


open fast, and there was every a an it the of .its soon 
falling in pieces and ubfing Vo o "| A iy Sethe mee ; 
however, they were epated he sea 
was mucly Calmér’to- ayn) ‘eae it + before been, 
and about noon; Mri: Oke said ‘he would: endeavour to 
swim ashore. .Mrs,.Jones ro oy M he. made the 
attempt, but was informed afte rads by Mr. Jones, that 
he was. drowned soon, ane, he he got i the Sip Cates being too 
weak to swim far. “what. are 
called the bitts’;' her ranemass ‘was’ Beside’ her\ with his 
on her shoulder, ‘while her’ haga held him 
by the collar. He'began.to ose the use of his legs, = 
his wife called the CapIAND (0s to help. her, to mide th them if 
ible out of the, water. ‘The ca tain m e effort, 

ut was too weak td — aa her’h fe) ot Ing after- 
wards he died, with his’ Wi sot oe pa ones. 
She celled to the {captain;*but no answer, oa he, 
too, poor man; was dyings .For.a few minutes she held 





rved arms, and he fell at her 


hed him, from 
feet nds ste saw the Body floating, and 


feet. For a few 


Hé rocks, whilst | the remains of her, her gig to her breast; but soan a wave 
her 
seco! 


uarter-deck, up to.their, middle in water. | then fell into a state-of insensibility. . In this state she re- 


mained until rescued, by, Mr, Kentish inal Bie. agen 
two gentlemen, ze hearing of the wreck thfough ai 
American captain, wént quickly to’ her relief.’ ‘That she 
lives is a great wonder.’ She'tays; that it’s to her 
ed or sailed 
towards them a considerable, ways and their hopes on such 
hey. now t ed over 
approaching 7h hut slee! it it Me we ut short 
continuance, or they % all + Or passed 
them unobserved.’ I Ay ner, sree Por he'the mis- 
sionaries,'who peek to swim ashore, have lived 
had they age on the wreck, and she believes not. 


The captain, she rit was mugh stronger in appearance 
than Mr. Oke.0R, on, morning, and yet he died; and 
she believes t hat 3 hi ad she é not drank s alt Water that day, 


she must have gied 





es 





A singular phenol has been observed in the river 
Deben, between’ Woodbridge and the sea: -Kels to a great 
extent, in respect: both to. number size, have died, 
The oldest fisherman, of this port and river recollect no- 
thing like it. The ferryman at Woodbridge declares, 
that he pas himself seén dead, oii different’ days within 
the last fortnight, ‘a tumbril load,*some as Big us his 
oar, and a an long or more,” He . that for some 
days previous to the rest opr spring fides, : “ the w eter and air 

e la 


stunk with them.” Carried them away. 
Some hogs, lower down, xu d vr ‘have ‘thade’ oer tly diss 


covery of this savoury banqiiet. They are described us 
exhibiting a ludictous teéney tunning abort with an im. 
mense eel dangling from their mouths; chased, perhaps, 

by their envious messmates, or two - more tugging at un 


not unfortunate individual.” One gentleman states that he 


e@ river, te Wood. 

bridge, rag dead eels, in the wpoeer ne at yards, 
t e as bee: 

An unus mo! y “ibe Orel he og alias fae 


Matter exisig 





Discovery of Rare British Plante.—The Cistus Surre- 
nus has Bye saan thie syear-om the boarders of a wood 


or a aes ion the Addington Hills, near Croydon, by Mr. W. pat 


reasts 
. who has also found abundanily, in the saine localit 
moe | soa tape es tne waveennae. sei pt not generally admitted 'to'w place in the 
By " thig Cpr jou they held to British ay orm, my 
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Poetry 





THE FATALIST, 
A POEM IN THREE CANTOS. 


CANTO FIRST. 

Alas! that love should ever bring 
Sorrow and pain upon his wing, 
To make young hearts that else were light 
The sepulchre of grief and blight, 
To light the cheek and radiant brow 
With health’s bright, softest, purest glow, 
Although beneath there lurks the spell 
Which e’en the bearer might not tell, 
To light the wild and brilliant eye 
With semblance of an outward joy, 
And then, when none that eye can see, 
Steep it-in tears of misery. 

Yet such is.love, for on his wing 
He often bears a deadly sting, 
More rancorous, because the eye 
May revel in its brilliancy; 
And never deem when gazing on 

A thing that seems sq heavenly fair, 
That all its hues can change to one 

Dark spot, which leaves keen misery there, 


On a lone couch his form was laid, 
And o'er his manly features play'd 
A ghastly smile; his long dark hair 
‘ luster’d in glossy ringlets fair; 
The glance of his dark falcon eye, 
You ne'er again could pass him by; 
But you would shun the piercing look, 
Your eye in vain might strive to brook ; 
For that deep gaze before you brought 
An almost endless time of thought,— 
A thought on which you would not dwell, 
But could not shun its witching spell; 
Still would you look but could not bear 
His feelings deadly gaze to share; 
Yet could not shun the glance which made 
Your very inmost soul afraid; 
For ‘neath his silken lid there dwelt 
Thoughts which before were never felt; 
A something of a fiendish mind, 
With feelings dark and undefined. 
oe e 6 e e 
* | have been one, who, in my youth, 
Have had strange wild imaginings; 
For 1, ere manhood’s age, in sooth, 
Have felt unutterable things; 
Such never was felt by other men, 
And never will be felt again. 


“ Above all things I could not bear 
The company of man to share, 
But always strove to be alone, 
And make companionship my own; 
And then it suited best my mind, 
For thoughts dark, fearful, undefined, 
Would crowd together on my brain; 
And with them brought a sickening pain: 
And then ‘twas pleasant far to be 
From prying-eyes—at least, to me. 

** Stern nature suited me when all 
Was dreadful as death's sable pall : 
1 jov’d to see the shivered rock, 
When riven by the tempest's shock? 


*T was sweet to wander on the shore, 

And list the ocean's dreadful roar ; 

When ruin strode with dusky form 

The wild and desolating storm ; 

When whirlwinds dark were riding high, 
And not one star had gemmed the sky; 
And meteor’s blaze, with fitful gleam, 
Athwart the murky gloom would stream: 
And I companionship could make 

By ocean wave or glassy lake; a 
1 lov'd to see the rippling wave, 

The silvery shining pebbles lave, 

When each fair star was shining bright, 
And looking a spirit of light. 

But most I lov’d the mountain glen, 

Far from the haunts of other men; 

For there I could indulge a mood 

Which suited best the solitude. 


* And I at times have felt a pain 

Come o’er my labouring heart and brain ; 
‘Unutterable pain, which brought 
Before mine eyes a horrid thought, 

That caused me oftentimes to weep: 
That inward pang was so intense, 
Ieould not tell for what or whence 
It came, yet still it would intrude, 

But oftenest in my joyous mood, 

And then mine eyes in tears would steep. 

I felt that I must do a deed, 
For which my very soul would bleed ; 
And that dark thought within my breast 
Would ne’er in‘quiet let it rest : 
As foams the deep river, 
When rolling to ocean, 
Darkly running ever, 
With horrid commotion ; 
So burns the quick and fiery breast, 
When nursing a dark silent pain, 
Which never will frem thence depart, 
And cools not, but to burn again; 
Nor words can paint, nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell. 
And I have felt that damning pain, 
Which scorched and seared my youthful brain; 
That on my brow has left a trace, 
Which time could never yet efface, 
Nor ever will, till life and light 
Have left my dim and aching sight, 
When I shall sleep in double gloom, 
Within the silent, sullen tomb. W. R. 
Manchester. 





LAW AND WAR. 
— 

Ata late meeting under a commission of bankrupt, at 
Andover, between Mr. Fleet and Mr. Mann, both respect- 
able solicitors of that town, some disagreement arose, 
which ended in the former sending the latter.a challenge, 
to which the following poetic answer was returnéd : 

TO KINGSTON FLEET, ESQ. 
“ Tam honour'’d this day, Sir, with challenges two, 
The first from friend Langdon, the second from you; 
As the one is to fight, and the other to dine, 
l accept his ‘ engagement,’ and your’s must decline. 

« Now, in giving this pref’rence, I trust you'll admit 

I have acted with prudence, and done what was fit, 
Since, encountering Aim, and my weapon a knife, 
There is some little chance of preserving my life, 
Whilst a bullet from you, Sir, might take it away, 

And the maxim, you know, is to live while you may. 

« If, however, you still should suppose I ill-treat you 
By sternly rejecting this challenge to meet you, 

Bear with me a moment, and I will adduce 
Three powerful reasons, by way of excuse : 

* In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 
I myself am in conselence the party aggrieved ; 





And therefore, good Sir, if a challenge must be, 
Pray wait till that challenge be tender’d by me. 


* Again, Sir, I think it by far the more sififul, 
To stand and be shot, than to sit for a skinful; 
From whence you'll conclude (as I'd have you, indeed) 
That fighting composes not part of my creed— 
And my courage (which though it was never disputed, 
Is not, I imagine, too, too deeply rooted) 
Would prefer that its fruit, Sir, whate’er it may yield, 
Should appear at ‘ the table,’ and not in ‘ the field.’ 


“« And, lastly, my Ufe, be it never forgot, 
Posgeses®* a value which your's, Sir, does not; : me 
So I mean to preserve it as long as I can, 
Being justly entitled ‘a family Man,’ 
With three or four children (I scarce know how many) 
Whilst you, Sir, have not, or oughé not to have any. 
‘* Besides that, the contest would be too unequal, 
I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel; 
For e’en you must acknowledge it would not be meet 
That one small ‘ Mann of War' should engage a whole Fleet.’ 
“ Andover, July 24, 1826.” 
* Mr. Fleet is a bachelor, or, at all events, a single man. 








PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE NOTATION OF MUSIC, 
(Continued from the Kaleidoscope of August 1.) 


Since we wrote our remarks last week, we have been 
favoured with the sight of a work, written about 
twenty years ago, by the celebrated Charles Dibdin, on 
a new system of musical notation. We cannot banish the 
persuasion that Mr. Macdonald has taken-a peep into it, 
as the analogies between Mr. Dibdin’s mode of notation 
and his are too palpable to be the effect of mere chance, 
Dibdin’s work is entitled, ‘The English Pythagoras; 
or, Every Man his own Music Master.” Instead of the 
ordinary mode of notation, he uses double and single 
capitals, emall capitals, italics, commas, colons, semi- 
colons, &c. Sharps are represented by the acute accent, 
and flats by the grave accent; and'so forth. 

Mr. Dibdin writes his music, too, not on the five-line 
staff, but in one line, as may be seen by the following 
brief example, which we shall give from his work :— 

LESSON WITH VARIATIONS FROM THE MUSICAL 

MENTOR. 


cre; g; c; ej—ba; ed; chac:—c; e; 
4 


ores B; As Gi—F; F; G; G;—C; ; 
E; Gj—c,t Dik Et FE G; ; oO § 


r r 
C; ;-C4 DE EX FEG; ; O§ 

There is reason to believe, that neither Dibdsn nor 
Mr. Macdonald can be considered the inventers of the 
modes of notation, the adoption of which they recom- 
mend. Musical short hand, by which letters, figures, 
and other typographical symbols supersede the ordinary 
method, seem to have been known in former ages, and in 
many countries. Independent of the'specimens we have 
given from Rousseau and Dibdin, s work on the subject 
has been printed. in Holland, and a copy of it is now be- 
fore us. . We are ignorant of Dutch; but it is easy to per- 
ceive that this work is a collection of pealm tunes. © It: will 
be seen, by the fragment which we subjoin, that figures 
alone are made use of in the Dutch notation. All these 
plans are, however, of the same stock: and the obscurity 
into which they have successively sunk, is the best test of 
their utility :— 
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Our remarks upon Mr. Yelverton’s ingenious and 





turesque plan of musical notation, vi & specimen, 
positively appear in our next, is 
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Correspondence, 


RECOVERY OF DROWNED PERSONS. 
—»_- 





TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—That air which has been once taken into the 
lungs is unfit for respiration, until mixed with the un- 
confined air of the atmosphere, is an opinion generally 
received ; and in perusing some remarks on the subject 
of recovering persons apparently drowned, I was struck 
with the treatment there recommended; and, though in- 
flating the lungs certainly is the best, and, indeed, the 
oaly way to proceed, in order to revive any person in that 
state, yet, should the above opinion be correct, it must 
be improper to inflate the lungs by breathing down the 
nostrils, or-into the mouth, as the atmospheric air being 
deprived of its vital part, by having been inhaled, is in- 
capable of purifying the venous blood, and will rather 
tend to suspend than to restore animation. It is very 
desirable that the best method of proceeding were known 
by all, as that knowledge would be the means of saving 
many lives; and it is my opinion that the remarks which 
appeared in the Kaleidoscope of the 18th ult. are much 
d-propos, with the exception of what I now point out. 
It may be objected, that a single respiration of atmos- 
pheric air may not take from it all its life-supporting 
principle, and in this respect may be different from con- 
fined air (breathing which, it is well known, produces 
_ insensibility ;) but ‘even once inhaling must deprive it of 
a great portion of vital air, and, consequently, it is not 
‘90 fit tobe forced into the lungs in a case of suspended 
animation, as the uninhaled or undecomposed air of the 
atmosphere. Therefore, I should think it better to pro- 
cure bellows, or other proper apparatus, even with a short 
delay, than to breathe into the nostrils or mouth; but 
the delay should be as short as possible, as the utmost 
promptitude is necessary, or every endeavour may be futile. 
—Hoping that this may meet the eye of some more skilled 
individual than myself, who will not think the subject un- 

worthy of his attention, I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Liverpool, August 8,1826. J.H.D. 





70 BUILDERS & OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

GEnTLEMEN,—It would ill become me, at a season like the 
present one, were I not to remind you of the impropriety of 
the present mode of building, and the great danger that 
ultimately awaits such a system. It has repeatedly occurred 
tome, on passing through the principal streets of this town, 
where building is carried on to an almost unlimited extent, 
that the proper authorities have not exercised their power 
over the workmen. Bricks ought never, in such a season as 
the present one, tobe put together without being previously 
dipped in water, or having had water thrown upon them; 
and they ought never to be used immediately after they are 
taken from: the kiln, as is too often practised in this and 
other towns. Bricks, dipped in water, are absolutely neces- 
sary; because, if there is any limestone in the heart of the 
brick, the moisture absorbed by the clay will cause the brick 
to burst; and this is the only and best way of trying the 
materials a brick is made of. There is another advantage 
attending it's it will cause the mortar to adhere to'the bricks, 
which is the principal point now under consideration in the 
present time. Bricks are taken out of the hot sun, piled 
upon each other with a bed of mortar (nearly all sarid) three 
quarters, and even-an inch thick. Now, it is a thing impos- 
sible for a building to stand after being put together in such 
away. Mortar will never adhere to anything of a dry or 
hot nature. Mortar ought to be in the proportion of 
ene part of lime to two of sand, and well trodden; no 
more mortar should be used on their beds than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Walls of large dimensions ought to be 
grouted every fourth or fifth course, with fresh burnt 
lime and good sharp sand; and no part of a building ought 
to be carried up above another, but the whole gradually car- 
ried up together. Buildings intended to bear large burdens 
ought never to have their walls carried up more than two or 
three feet each day; and it is the greatest folly imaginable to 
employ more workmen than is necessary to carry the build- 
ing up in a gradual manner. 1 have known repeated injuries 
to be done by employing too many men at one building. 1 
Tecommend a few days to be allowed between each story, 
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plan I have recommended be strictly attended to, our poste- 

rity will find as great difficulties to encounter in pulling down 

our works, as many of you have experienced in pulling down 

the old buildings of this town. J. B., Architect. 
Walton Breck, Aug. 10, 1826 





INSCRIPTION FOR THE BUST OF SHAKSPEARE. 
i 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

GENTLEMEN,—I should be obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents for a translation into English verse of the follow- 
ing prose inscription, which I have written for the bust of 
your immortal Shakspeare. As you have amongst your con- 
tributors, poets, who perfectly understand the French lan- 
guage, (if I may judge by the elegant translations of the pieces 
I have sent you,) | flatter myself you will find little difficulty 
in procuring me this favour.—I am, Gentlemen, yours, re- 
spectfully, DE LA CLAVERIE. 


Liverpool, August 7, 1826. 


Inscription pour le Buste de Shakspearc. 
Par son génie sublime, son imagination créatrice, et sa 
profond fi du cceur humain, l'inculte Shakespeare 
est la gloire de ]’Angleterre, et l’orgueil de la nature. 


Scientific Wecords. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
are Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 











{mpROVED AIR PumP.—We copy the following im- 
portant article from the Annals of Philosophy. It has 
long been a desideratum to construct an air-pump without 
artificial valves, as the valve renders it impossible to form 
a perfect vacuum. Mr. Ritehie’s simple mode of forming 
his machine may be original ; but we are almost confident 
that Mr. Richard Dalton, who hus eo often lectured here, 
succeeded, many years ago, in producing an air-pump 
without artificial valves. —£dit. Kal. 

ON AN AIR PUMP, WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL VALVES. 
By W. Ritchie, A.M. Rector of Tain Academy. 


In the common construction of the air-pump the valves 
are very liable to be deranged, the repairing of which is 
attended with much trouble and expense. In the follow: 
ing construction no such derangement can possibly take 
place, which must of itself’ give this air-pump a decided 


advantage. 

The machine consists 
of a barrel shut at the 
lower end, and having 
a sinall aperture at C, 
forming a free commu- 
nication with the re- 
ceiver F; the piston D 
is solid, and stuffed in 
the usual way. The pis- 
ton rod works in a small 
stuffing box at A, so as 
to render it completely 
air-tight. There is a 
small aperture at E in 
the top of the . to 
allow the air to make 
its escape when the pis- 
ton is raised. This air- 
pump may be worked 
in the usual way, or by 
the method of continu. 
ed motion. In com- 
mencing the exhaustion = = 
of the receiver, the piston is supposed to be below the 
small aperture at C. ‘The pistun is then raised, and the 
air which occupied the barrel is forced out through the 
aperture at E. The point of one of the fingers is oories 
to the perforation, in the same manner as in playing 
the German flute. The air easily passes by the finger, 
which, when the piston begins to descend, shuts the open- 
ing, and completely prevents the entrance of the external 
air. The piston is again forced down below the opening 
C, the air in the receiver rushes into the barrel, and is 
again expelled by the omeehe pee. 

Since the air in the receiver has no valve to by its 
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THE JANISSARIES, 
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You are, doubtless, apprized, through the medium of 
our legation, of the events of which Constantinople bas 
been the theatre. They have been long silently in prepa- 
ration, and the origin of a plan is traced, so far as fifteen 
years back, if not of abolishing, at least of very considera. 
bly wadity ing. the one of the Janissaries. The influence 
of Hussein determined the execution of this project, so 
necessary to the safety of the empire. It is said, that 
Hussein, who is chief of the troops on the European side 
of the Straits, had taken steps to that effect, with Reschid 
Effendi, the agent of the Pacha of Egypt, who lately re. 
turned from the Morea, and who has had several confer- 
ences with Hussein since his arrival. It is added, that 
the capture of Missolonghi, gnd the recent victories in 
Greece completed, decided the Divan no longer to delay 
the measure. Hussein is an extremely determined man, 
much beloved in the country by the populace; and his 
presence was considered as a pledge of success, which, 
with the Turks, who are all fatalists, was a great matter. 
Besides, Hussein is by no means a barbarian; he has very 
much of the manners of an European, has commanded 
for a long time in. the artillery (¢abschi), which has been ° 
organized by the Sultan, after the European fashion. The 
agent of the Pacha of Egypt is said to be a renegade Chris- 
tian, a very clever man, as are almost all the men who 
serve under the Pacha. He has distinguished himself in 
the Morea. It is said, also, but this is a mere report, that 
some of the embassies where informed of the intended 
movement, and far from ib any way opposing it, they fa- 
voured it as far as they could. The Jan ies you know, 
form a corps of 50 ortas, which ought to give a formidable 
army; but, in point of fact, the greater part of the Janis- 
saries enrolled are never present, and have joined this band 
merely for the sake of the privileges attached to it. The 
present Grand Visicr has himself very greatly favoured 
f M e strength 
of the body, children of nine or ten, and bowed down 
old men, have been inscribed on the lists, and not unfre- 

uently also, Janissaries, in the vigour of life, have per- 
formed none of the duties imposed on the corps, except 
appearing at a few reviews, and even in these cases they 
are not unfrequently represented by persons whom they 
pay for the purpose, taken from the dregs of the people,, 
chiefly the porters. 

At the same time that these things were being tole-. 
rated, the Grand Viziér was every day augmenting the 
numbers of the tadschi, who, as we observed, are orga. 
nized a ’ Eurepéene, and foumed, as it is well known, only 
some fifteen years The number of these troops six 
months ago, according to lists of which duplicates have 
been procured by some of the Ambassadors, amounted to 
14,000 effective. It was naturally to be expected that, 
sooner or later, discord would burst forth between two 
corps who had been, as it were, set in ition to each 
other, for the purpose of mutual observation. Although 
the Janissaries are extremely ignorant, it was very casy 
for them to perceive that this band; on the other side of 
the Straits, had been formed for the pu of opposing 
them. Some of their even learned that the name 
of the Sultan had been inserted at‘the head of the roll of the 
tabschi, an honour hitherto exclusively conferred on the 
Janissaries. Murmurs even burst-forth not unfrequently 
at the periods when they received the money for their pay ; 
and, on their. side, the tabscit, who had a presentiment 


of their future destination, never fell in with one of their 
adversaries without some menace or quarrel arising. The 
discipline to which they were ye ey scarcely restrained 
the pride of this.new soldiery. 

was to en 
This. object was not of d 
who is the chief. captain of the Janissaries, is very 
what in Franee we term a Mureschal de Service, 


the Aga of the J esirie pate Ang 
a of the Jan es in their in 
ifficult attainment. The Aya, 


ome 








after the timbers are laid, for. the proper settlement of the 
Uriekwork; and I have uo hesitation in saying that, if the 


elasticity, it is obvious that there is no limit to the degree 
of exhaustion, as in the common construction. 





nated by the Sultan, on the presentation of the Grand 
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ot if he has any friend on earth charitable enough to give 


individi j as undér the inspection of a | 
fat an individual pe ple wr r half a piastre to a priest, who will then pray his seul out 


assembly, and would actually be ashamed to be 
nee pra . if he were not couhtenanced by the whole 
Lie It may be said, on the other hand (and I 
believe with justice) tnat the Catholic ascribes to himself 
more merit fe r the performance of this duty than the Pro- 
testant ; counts upon it more absolutely as an item in the 
sam that is to secute his salvation. ‘There is an ertor, 
then, on either side ; and it is not for mé to strike the ba- 
MT bie no desire to enter on a discussion of atty of the 
etrors of Catholicism, but there igone s0 forcibly obtruded 
upon my attention on whatever side I turfi in this city, 
at eandot avoid noticing it. I allude to the’ intima- 
tion placed over nearly every clititch ot oratory, that in- 
dulgence is to be had there: ** Plenaria Indulgentia’’ is 
‘o be seen over the church doors in every part of Italy, 
and not unfrequently * Plenatia Indulgentia pro vivis et 
morluis” (Plenary Indulgencé for the living and the dead.) 
[am aware that the Catholic doctrine of Absolution, as 
explained in their catechism, and as understood by most 
enlightened Catholics, is not so absurd as the generality of 
Protestants believe it to be. That doctrine is, that a sin- 
cere:contrition for sin is necessary to make the absolution 
ronounced by the priest to have any effects and on hear- 
9 this explanation. of the doctrine, the only question that. 
suggests itself, is—Wihy should the priest pronounce any 
absolution at all?—why put the priest, whose feeble rea- 
son cannot tell him whether the confession he,receiyes be 
sincere, or whether the, absolution he gives be effectual, 
inthe place of God, against whom the sin has been com- 
mitted, towards whom the contrition must be felt, who 
alone can judge.of the sincerity,of repentance, and can 
alone follow it with:pardon? Way, if not for some pur- 
pise. of. priestcraft? But I have vainly endeavoured to 
reconcile .with the. doctrine above explained, the powers 
assuméd. by. the Popes to grant indulgencies, for certain 
iods of time—for days, years, and thousands of years— 
atid all this in’ ‘return for bowing at some cular altar 
or consécrated‘objdct. have atready mentionéd that Six- 
tus V. tel an indiilgence of fifteen years to every one 
who » a réverehce to the crosses placed on the re- 
erected oWelisks ¢ the Pope who consecrated the Coliseuin, 
intéd ‘dn indulgenice of two hundred years to all who 
ide at the cross raised in the centre of the.arena. “But 
both these instances are eclipsed by the generosity of three 
Popes whu awarded indulgencies to those who visited the 
church of 8, Pietroin Carcere: their decrees are recorded 
on a, marble. tablet in that church, and fom, the extreme. 
singularity of the inscription I copied it. The followit 
ithe principal part of it—** Questa Chicsa di S. Pietro in 
Carcere é cosi detta per euser HES, prima.il Carcere Ma- 
mertino,. dove li SS. Apostoli Pietro e Paolo, 4K ordine 
di Nerone Imperatore, furono rilrauti nove pt pit, 
no del loro martirio; ju da carcere consecrate 
chiesq in gnore ¢ detti SS. Apostoli, da Silvestro Papa, 
a’ preg ai stantino Mdgwo Iinpieratore, ¢ le dicdle il 
Ei er ie arate RAAT rimtotfenst, Gupliits 
tua mille e due cento an idu , duplici 
nia ¢ feite comuridate, ¢ dt - éRni giorno Ta 
fone dea terza parte dé” peccati. Gregorio XTIT. 
vj concesse Indulgenza Plenaria,” &c. ‘ This chititch of 
Peler tn Prisoh is thus nated frot having been oti- 
ginally the Mamertine Prison, where the Aposttes St. Peter 
atid St: Paul, by order of the Empetor Nero, were con- 
fined nite months and upwards, down to the day of their 
niattyrdont ; ‘from: a-ptison, it was consecrated «church in 
honour of the said holy Apostles, by Pope Silvester, at the 
request of the “Emperor Constantine the Great; and he 
gave it.the name of. St. Peter, in, Prison, and granted 
-day to those who visited it one, thousand, and two 
reduyears. of indulgence, doubled for the Sundays 
and-ordained feasts, and -moreover.every day. the remission 
of the-third part of the sins. Gregory, XIII. granted 
here Plenary Indulgence,” &c. And as Gregory outdid St. 
Silvester, by making the limited indulgence plenary, so 
he was iu turn outdove by Pius VI. who made it not 
merely plenary, but. perpesual. When an, indulgence is 
granted for a longiterm of: years, it, of course, implies that 
80 any yedrs of y shall: be remitted to.the soul. 
But a Protestant is strack with the monstrous. unreason- 
ableness of giving aman only fifteen:yeara’ remission for 
bowing to a cross at one end:of a street, when. by entering 
a chapel:at the: other end he may have twelye hundred 
years. Nay, if he will pay 8 small sum of money, he may. 
speedily eatn as many thousand years’ indulgénce; and T 
am peraidded, from the number of alfiting ahhoance- 
ments I have seen in this'city, that a sirinér of Wioderate 
t earn @ hundred thousand years’ remission 
dinner. 
this simple precaution, is he taenduire the 





aby day 
vi 
purgation of fire for a hundred thousand years? Oh! no, 
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But sappose an individual to; 


of purgatory without delay. But if he should neither 
have made the reverences, nor secured any friend who will 
stretch a point for his sake after death, then it is certain he 
must abide the whole term in purgatory. 

You may be curious to know if the.people here actually 
believe in this doctrine: I am not able, satisfactorily, to 
anewer the question ; but from what I have seen and heard, 
I suspect that the doctrine is generally credited by the vul- 
gar, generally disbelieved by persons of education, rarely 
mentioned by the priests, and litule acted upon by any 
class. I believe the Catholics in England and France 
scarcely know of the wholesale indulgences to be had in 
Italy: I mentioned the inscription in the church of S. 
Pietro in Cartere'to an English Catholic, who would not 
believe that I had cOrrectly understood it, and said it was 
too ridiculous to be true. An Italian friend, however, 
who, though a man of learning and taient, firmly believes 
all that the church has ever pronounced, asserted, unhesi- 
tatingly, that such was the Catholic doctrine, and said that 
this doctrine, viz. the efficacy of the prayers of the living, 
in obtaining the release of souls from purgatory, was chiefly 
founded on two passages in the book of Maccabees. 

The priests atone, by the number of their sermons in 
Lent, for their rareness during the rest of the year. Lent 
has just begun, and there seems likely to be as many ser- 
mons delivered in forty days, as would serve, if distributed 
as in Protestant countries, for a twelvemonth: in several 
of the churches there is sermon daily, and the most cele- 
brated are those delivered in the church of the Jesuits. I 


der, and every social feeling stifled in their bosoms; and I 
have many times applauded the French, when I heard, in 
every town I came to, that they had suppressed all the 
convents and monasteries. I went, therefore, to this cere- 
mony, expecting to find it melancholy and affecting ; and 
how was I astonished te see one of the merriest affairs I 
ever witnessed! No weeping, no deep and solemn emotion 
on the part of the young creature, but a careless indiffer- 
ence, nay,a giggling mir:h, as though she were preparing 
to ** come out” into the werld, instead of being about to 
quit it forever. The Cardinal Zurla performed the reli. 
gious ceremonies with proper solemnity, read the prayers, 
and gave his benediction to the young Jady, who scarcely 
ever put on a look of seriousness. She olienens into the 
church, accompanied by her brothers and’ by her friend, 
the Duchess Zagarolo ; oom ared about twenty years 
of age, was a good-humou Téokin 1, with no pre. 
tentions to beauty and little ex ion in her countenance: 
both she and her friend were dressea in the most splendid 
style, the robe of the victim richly worked in gold, and 
her hair, neck, and girdle all glittering with diamonds. I 
could not but think that her vanity was tickled by 
this display, and by the eulogiuma pronounced on her 
high resolution. A priest was inted to deliver & 
discourse on the occasion, and did it in. the best possible 
manner: he defended the practice of monastic seclusion 
with great ingenuity, and with a persuasive eloguence, 
expatiating on the vices and vanities of that world from 
which she withdrew her virgin purity, on the bonour and 
true felicity of the state which she embraced, compari 
her resolution with that of the ancient sages, who lived 
luded that they might cultivate wisdom, but making 





have heard a few, which I take to be favourable speci : 
there was in them nothing extravagant, nothing violent, 
and very little trom which a Protestant would dissent. A 
text of scripture was taken, which uofortunately was 
given in Latin, instead of Italian, as are all. the quotations 
made from Holv Writ, which renders them unintelligible 
to nineteen-twehtietlis of tlte hearers; in one case the ad- 
dress was more practical than @éctrinal, containing a great 
dedl'of pidus counsel, enforced with earnestness, yet dé- 
livered with suavity and dignity, and with an abundance 
of that graceful action in which the [talians excel all other 
patons: in another case, the preacher's object was to 
justi i ] 
endeavoured to edtablish that their pomp and soletnnity 
wére ‘ecessary to impress the minds of the thoughtless: 
he.gave afew smart blows in passing to the ** pretended: 
reformers” of the church, ‘who had in their ignorance and 
conceit abolished many of those.important ceremonies. I 
have read of ridiculous scenes performed in the aed of 

ch ‘they 
usdally wear ‘in preaching) placing it at oneend of the 
palpit, and addressing it as the devil, with arguments, 
reproaches, and threats. Such things, I suppose, must 
occur, and I have no doubt a great deal of matter is often 
uttered which would be shocking to our eats; but of half 
a dozen serinotis which I myself Have heard, I must say, 
that the matter was, on the whole, » and the manner 
generally admirable. Indeed, the Italians appear to me 
to be naturally orators; their quickness of intellect, and 
warmth of imagination, when sided by the advantages of 
education, become very ‘conspicuous; ‘and their cledrs me- 
lodious language, drops from their lips with a beautiful 
distinctness—how. different from the violent gutteral of 
the German, or the nasal chatter of the French! The 
priests are, for the most part, very well educated, which, 
of course, gives them great influence in a country where 
no other chiss possesses even respectable information: they 
understand perfectly that ** knowledge is power,” and they 
seem resolved to have all the knowledge and all the power 
to themselves. ‘The Jesuits ate in general profoyndly 
learned, ahd extremely acute, as well as perfect men of the 
world: intended as the main props ‘of a falling cause, in 
all countries, amongst the learned and the ignorant, in 
courts and cottages, against heresy and infidelity, under 
favourable atid unfavourable circumstances, they are made 
excellent scholars and dexterous logicians; they are tough 
to preserve an iniperturbable equanimity of temper ¢ they 
are instructed to become **all things to all men.” They 
ee ** wise “as serpents”—I cannot add * hatmless as 

oves.”” 

The other day I saw a young lady of a noble family take 
the veil, at the church of §. Silvester in Capite, belonging 
to the principal convent in. Rome. The.devotee wes Sig- 
nora Luisa de’ Marchesi Vineentini di Rieti, and the con- 
vent she entered was one ir which the lady Abbess is a 
wonian of rank, (the Cpuntess Moroni) and none but 
members of noble families are admitted. I have.always 
looked. with hortor.on the system of. immuring girls for 
their lives within the walls of a convent, where they are 





ugterly cut off, not merely from the enjoyments of life, but 
from all intércourse with theirown tamilies, and every ten- 


family her ri 


the forms and ceremoniés of the church, and he} 


the motives of her seclusion far superior to theirs, calling 
her the btide of the Heavenly Prince, a niember of the 
celestial court, and a special favourite of the King of kings: 
Yet it would require much more than: his ¢ to 
convince me of the propriety of taking the word of a girl 
of twenty, and locking her up for life, a girl educated, 
in all probability, in the convent she is to enter, without 
having had a glimpse of society or of the world, to whose 
rement would be a greut convenience, and 
to whose confessor it would be a great honour. It is at 
least clear that such.a.system is.open to dreadful abuses, 
and may be made the instrument/of cruelty and fraud. 
It may be said, that tle novice has a year of probation, 
after taking the white veil, and that it is only by her own 
free consent, and after this fair trial, that she takes. the 
black veil, which she must wear till she exchanges 
it for hershroud. But strong.indeed must the mind of 
that novice be, who would dare to exercise her right of 
quitting the convent on the expiration of a year, after that 
solemn and public dedication of herself, after receiving 
the foming penempeee of the priests, and after taking 
farewell of her friends: it would be: to expose herself to 
ridicule, scorn, insinuation, and perhaps oppression, which 
no fortitude could‘sustain. Iam far from saying that the 
nuns are gencrally miserable, and I have no good evi- 
dence that they are generally happy; but Iam firmly per- 
suaded that girls often enter nunneties befure ‘they Have 
known a creature of the other sex, except of theirown 
family, and before they. have stirred beyond the precincts 
of the. convent where they were educated: that thus their 
seclusion is deprived of its merit, that they live in profound 
aprence and superstition, vegttating, rather than passing, 
the Jife of rational beings, and certainly not answering the 
end’for which they were brought into the world. But I 
am discussing the general question before finishing my ac- 
count of tlie particular ceremony. After the address, the 
young Signora knelt before the Cardinal, who repeated a 
prayer over her: she then’ retired ‘from the church, and 
shortly a curtain béhind the altar was undrawn, which 
showed her to our view, through 9 grating. already in the 
charge of the Abbess, who proce » with the assistance 
of her.friends, to strip her of all her finery, and invest her 
with the simple garb of the convent. Her hair wassliorn, 
her jewelled head-dress was exchanged for a plain white ca- 
lico veil, and her gold-wfought robe fora simple black 
garment. Nothing was left of her decorations except a 
crown of flowers, which: the Cardinal had placed upon. her 
head,. and which she will wear for a week. After the ce- 
remony was finished, she took-leave-of her friends, at the 
gate of the convent. I pressed up amongst the crowd, and 
saw her quite close: she was still in the same. mirthful 
mood ; but another irl, who had taken the veils 
week before, and who, this day, Beg sory for the last 
time, with her chaplet of flowers, and took a final adieu of 
her friends, hada very melancholy air. The decking of 
the novices with flowers: forcibly reminded me of the sn. : 
cient sacrifices, where the victims were similarly adorned ; 

and the feeling of sadness-which this association produced 

was even, igcreased by the levity with, which. the devoted: 
object advanced to the altar... 
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CORK COLLAR. 
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There is one mode of applying the cork collar, which 
in peculiar circumstances would render it more efficacious 
than auy other method of supporting a person in the 
water, which has ever yet been devised :—we have already 
briefly adverted to it; but we are so convinced of the 
mei of this particular mode of application in cir- 
cufhsiances of great emergency, that we have procured an 
engraving of it in order the more effectually to secure the 
attention of our readers. 

It has frequently happened, that persons in boats, &c. 
have becn upset in fine weather; and that those persons, 
who, under such circumstances, have laid hold of an oar, 
hencoop, or any other thing, sufficient to hold them up, 
have been saved,—while these who were not fortunate 
enough to grasp at any thing to buoy them up have been 
drowned, although, could they have been supported above 
water perhaps for a minute, or even half a minute, they 
would have been extricated from this peril. Now, in 
cases of this description, when the danger comes on so 
instantaneously that there is not even time to put on a 
cork jacket and collar, or to secure the ordinary collar by 
means of the strap under the arms, all that need be 
done is, to pass the collar over the neck, and hold it 
down to the shoulders by the hands, as plainly shown in 
the figure. A cork collar of about three pounds weight 
would keep any person afloat as long as he or she could 
retain hold in the manner here recommended; and the 
collar may be applied this way as expeditiously as a person 
can put on a het, 





The Weauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus efigiem belli.”—V1Da. 
—a- 

Our chess readers are requested to make the following 
alterations in the last two Kaleidoscopcs, with w pen. In 
stating Game CI1. after the words, ** the black to move, 
and checkmate the white with the pawn,” add, ** in seven 
moves, communicated by Jago.” 

In our last Kaleidoscope, page 37, cross the pen entirely 
through the solution to CII. in twelve moves, as the check- 
inate can be given in seven, as here explained by the pro- 





pounder, Jago. 
Solution of Game CII. in the Kaleidoscope of Aug. 1. 
BLACK. wits. 
1 Pawn... R—5 1 Castle.........E—6 
2 Pawn ...cere0e K—4 2 Castle .........K—§ 
3 Pawn .........E—3 3 Castle .........E—4 
4 Pawn ........H—@ 4 Castle.........E—S 
5 Pawn ....cse0 E—1 5 Castle .,......H—S4 - 
d beeor ueen. 
G Queen H+ = 6 Castle... HH 


7 Pawn ..,.04..G—T4 


7 Queen... H—7A 
Mats. 


SOLUTION 10 GAME CIII. 

‘The correspondent who favoured us with this position 
has not communicated the solution; and although we 
believe we could supply it, we shall wait until we hear 
trom him, lest our solution may not be the most expedi- 
tious. We presume that in the sequel the white hasa 
castle and the black a knight, which constitutes a drawn 
game. Hereafter we shall always expect that every pro- 
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by the solution. 


[No. crv.] 
The white to move, and give checkmate in six moves. 


Glack. 
v@odqa%as 4a 9 8H 
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THE KNIGHT’S MOVE AT CHESS. 

(Continued from our former paper.) 
= f 
The more we read respecting a general theorem re- 
gulating the Knight’s move, the more we are impressed 
with the difficulty of completely understanding those who 
have written on the subject, or of rendering ourselves per- 
fectly intelligible. We have no doubt that there is a 
general law by which the Knight may successively cover 
all the squares, from whatsoever square he sets out ; but 
it has certainly not yet been made so-easy as that ** those 
who run may read” and understand. Under these circum- 
stances we shall feel grateful to any correspondents who 
will assist us; and we do not despair, by their aid, to ar- 
rive ultimately at that simplicity which is the beauty of 
truth. W.C. whose attempt we now introduce to our 
readers, is of opinion that he has found the key to the 
mystery, and we shall, without further preamble, insert 
his attempt to solve it. 
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6]19 | 8 | 55 | 60 | 41 | 62 | 27/ sotg9 
s} se | 43 | 401 6s | 56| 59 | 141 5 Io 
4] 9 | 20 | 87 | 42! 61 38 | 49 | 96 Ie 
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2] 21 | 10 | 85 | 46 | 23 | 12¢ | 87 | a8 ts 
1134 | 45 | 22] 11 | 96] 47] 24] 1 Tt 
A B C D E F GH 
WHITE. 
EXPLANATION. 


The first twelve moves form a circle round the board, 
keeping as close as possible to the edge. From No. 138 to 
24 will form a second circle. At No. 25 we are obliged 
epee Se Swe From No. 26 to 37 is a circle 

y similar to the first, and necessarily leads towards 
the centre. The four next moves form a small circle within 
the other. The forty-second move is made to bring the 





knight into a convenient situation for describing his fourth 


blem communicated by a correspondent be accompanied 


































oe me agereioes which. is from ‘No. 48: to 54. Thi 
— ost convenient for the return of the kni 
rom the edge to the centre, and serves to fill up a vacan 
corner (No. 55) which corresponds to No, 25. The rm 
maining nine moves form no regular figure, as the 
now left is too small for a circle. But they may easily be 
discovered and retained, if required. : 

The plan for beginning at a given square, and 
the knight to every one on the Board, is simple. S 
the given square be any one whose number in this 
is less than 12, it is only necessary first to take the move 
backwards from the given number to 1, move from 1 te 
12, and proceed, as before, to No. 64; then move from 
64 to 11, and back from 11 to the given number. Shoulf 
the number be 12, or more than 12,. moye .in direct order 
from it to 64, thence to 11, backwards from 11 to 1, thence 
to 12, and so on to the given number. 

Ex. Gr. Given the square marked 5. The moves vill 
be, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 12, 13,.14, &c. 64, 11, 10, 9, 8, Ke,’ 
Given No. 12: then it will be, 12, 18, &c. 64, 11, 10, 
re Given 50: then 50, 51, &c. 64, 11, 10, &c. 1, 12, 
18, &c. . 





| 

Money Bond.—‘‘In the common transactions of the: 
Highlanders,” says Colonel Stewart, ‘* till within no very 
distant period written obligations were seldom i 
and although bargains were frequently concluded in the, 
most private manner, there were few instances of a failure 
in, or denial of, their en ents. A gentleman of the: 
name of Stewart ag to lend a considerable sum. of 
money to a neighbour. When they had met, say be 
money was already counted down on the table, the bor. 
rower Offered a receipt. As soon as the lender heard this: 
he immediately collected the money, saying, that: a man: 
who could not trust his own word, without a bond, should: 
not be trusted by him, and should have none of his money, 
which he put up into his purse, and returned home.” _—_ 


Coffee.—‘* There came,” says Evelyn, * to Baliol Col. 
lege, in 1637, one Nathaniel Conopios out of Greece, 
from Cyrill, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who, return, 
ing many years after, was made (as I understand) Bishop 
of Smyrna. He was the first I ever saw drink 
Sain, Hestan, Snare te England till thirty years 

r. 
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Co Gorresponvdents. 


Errara.—In the French critique, which appeared in page 40 
of the last Kaleiduscope, two or three slight typographical ' 
i raci red, which were immediately thus pointed | 
out by the writer :—Deux fois le mot syliabe est écrit syllable;) 
aguérri pour aguéri; et 11 faudrott citer pour il feudralt citer,’ 
—This correspondent need not be 80 punctilious about the 
postage in future. . wey, , 


Cuess.—J. B. of Broughton, will perceive, frum what we 

have observed in a preceding page, that what we wish to‘ 
obtain is, an intelligible theory of the mode in which, com: 
mencing from any square, the knight may cover all the 

squares of the board. If we were to publish such tables as’ 
our correspondent has supplied, they would occupy too 
much time and space. We shall, however, re-peruse his 
communications on the subject. 


ANIMAL Macnetism.—The letter of Amicus Justicia shall ap. 
pear: it is in the hands of our printers; and the manu 
script of both communications shall afterwards be at his, 
service, : ; 
Scripsero’s essay is also intended for immediate publication. _; 
M‘Carthy’s Dream, canto second, is in a state of forwardness.. 
We wish we could persuade the author to pay more atten-: 
tion to rhyme and measure. We know he may: plead very 
high authorities as precedents for being very free and eusy: 
on these points; but weought to imitate the good and not) 
the bad points of men of genius. If Pope coupled delight 
with wit, as rhymes; Dryden, wish with bliss; Addison, 
views with ‘boughs; and if Burns was very culpably negii-' 
gent in his rhymes, such faults should act as a beacon to 
others to shun, and not to split upon. There are scarcely 
two words which may not be set up as pairs, if preeedent. 
is to be the criterion on such subjects. Sternhold and Hop- 
kins try to make caterpiliar and grasshopper jingle together;, 
and Oldham puts J and she as pairs. { 
We have further to acknowledge, Anon—T. 7.—J. H. t 
The Betrothed shall be given in our next. . 
Tasarment er Daownaep Prasons.—The letter of J. H. D. on’ 
thisimportant subject shall appear in both our journals. © 
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